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ABSTRACT 

The task group report presented in this publication 
is on^ of ^ a series prepared b.y eminent psychologists wh'o have served 
as consultants in the U. S .O.E'.-sponsored grant study to conduct a 
Critical Appraisal of the Personality-Emotions-Motivation Domain. In 
order to achi^eve the goal of identifying important problems and areas 
for new research and metkc'.ologicai issues related to them, an 
approach was follow^ed in which .leading investigators in specialized 
areas were enlisted as members of task groups asked 'to reflect on 

their current knowledge of ongoing research and to identify the 
research needs in their respective are^. The articles in this report 
are: (1) Trait Structure, Multivariate Approach (Cartwright') ; (2) 
Methodological Issues in Trait Structure Research: Three Assessment 
^B^ychologies (Kraus^); (3) Observational an4 Rating^^Met hods" (^Fiske)*; 
(U) Self-Re'port Methods' (Comrey) ; and ^(5) Objective Tests (Hundleby) . 
(Aulihor) 
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• * FOREWORIX • 

The task group report ptesei^^ted in the following pages is 
one of a series prepared by exainent psychologists who have served 
as consultants in the S* Office of Education sponsored grant ^ 
study, to conduct a Critical Appraisal of the Personality-Emoti^s- 
Motivation Donain. The* study Was planned with . the advice of an 
advisory committee including Professors Raymond B» Cattell 'and 
J. McV. Hunt (University of Illinois), Doi>ald W.. MacKinnon 
(University of California, Berkeley) , Warten T. Norman (University 
bf Michigan) , and Dr. Robert H* Beezer (USOE) an^ follows a 
topical QUtline included as an appendix to the present report** 
In order to achieve the goal of identifying important problems 
imd areas for new research ^pid methodological issues related 

to them, an approach was followed* in which leading investigators 

* \ ^ • / . . 

in specialized areas were enlisted as members of task groups 
• \' . / . • 

and asked to reflect' on their cutrent knowledge of ongoing 

researdh and to identify the research needs in their respective* 



areas* . The /general plan is to publish these reports as a 
collection wirth integration ^contributed by th^editors. It 
is hoped that these reports wil^j^ prove to be valuable to research 

r- ' 

* S ''■ . , S. B. SAlls, Ph.D. 

*■ • ' Princi^)al Investigator 



36ientists ^d/a^ninistrator?.; 
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I. Trait Structure , Multivariate Approach 

i 

* Task Group Chainnan • - 

Desmond S . Cafti^right 
University of Colorado' 

Each ^day is the ^irst day of the rest of a m^n's life; 
and each day is the first day of ' the rest of a/scientific dis- 
cipline's life. Hov/ many days does the mujLti\/ariate approach 
to trait structure have left? If soine voices are tb be taken . 
Seriously (Walter* Wi^schei/ B. F* Skinner, for example), the 
trait approach in, general is alreadyjout of date, ought to be 
defunct, and at any' irate is hopelessly wrong, for there are no 
"dispositions'*, no "structures", no "traits". Or, even if ^ 
there were such exis tents ,' they have no causal relationships ^ 
to individual behdyior; for ^11 behavior is determined by an 
individual's reinforcement history and the momentary effective 
situation. Persons bjehaye quite' differently when treated dif- 

ferently by the environment. Persons behave qui^e differently 

• ♦ 

in one situation froirf their manner in another situation. All 

• 

behavior is situation specific: any pommonalities in an individ- 
ual's behavior across si4:uations are due entirely to the 
commonalities (identical elements, stimulus similarity gradients) 
of the situations. • . 

B^rom another ftont come mother attacks upon the concept 
of trait. Humanists, existentialists, prophets of the higher 
consciousness,, all have voiced their opposition to the view, 
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that man has any fixed characteristics ^ stable over; tim6^ limit*- 
ing the range of his accoirplishment possibilities ^ and defter- 
ndning the broad paths of expression his needs must take, For 
them, man is a beginning perpetually^ he forever faces t^e 
void of human choice; he can always choose to b'e something* 
other than he has previously , been. 

Other attacks come from other fronts, Each field has its 
roster of evidential supplies and ammunition. What evidence 
exists for the viability of the trait structure approach? 
Actually there is a vast amount of such evidence, raging from 
the undoubyed dependability of most^^good measures of general 
intelligence to the sharp clarity of the second-order factor 
structure -in the 16 Personality Factor Questiowiaiye, replicable 
to withiHi half a decimal point of factor loa|||ngs across diverse 
populations and ^cultures. 

The trait ^pproabh is robust and likely to be a healthy 
contributor to psychological science for the indefinite , future,* 
Such a conclusion vould certainly be endorsed by the four dis- 
tinguished scientists whose papers are collected in this- 
section.^ Eaqh take's^ it" for granted that the. multivariate 
approach, to trait structure is xxot.only sound but also ,funda- 

I 

mental fdr psychological science. Each is persuaded that there 
will be a future to the field that will extend to some years 
at 'least, years^ of ^profitable enquiry and technological 
development. . ^ * 
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Krause considers the overall state of ' methodology in -the 

field. He addresses the fundamental problem of the actual 

trait- assessing situation. - There are three fundamentally dif- 

ferent types of assessment, he says:^ 'first person; second * 

person, and third person assessment, t represented as.FPA, SPA, 

and TPA, respectively. TPA is the usual testing situation, . ii\ 

which the purpose of assessment is to affect the subject in 

solne way (select, classify or diagnose him, for example). SPA 

» 

is the construal 6f another person using one's own iit^licit 
.personality 'theory,' as« in an encounter group setting. Here 
the "trait structure" i^ really a "cognitive structure" sitting 
j.nside the observer's (or encounterer 's) head. In FPA the 
assessor is essentially liJce a client-centered therapist: his 
aim is to understand, the person in a way that will- be beneficial 
to the person r he m\ist discover the person/ s unique traitli 
rather than construe them. 

The success of all three typea of assessnlent depends upon 
subject's ^willingness to disclose hijnself^ Thus we have ' 
a corfelatiy^j^ of disclosure: FPD, SPD, and TPD. In 



the end all t^es of assessment are dependeht upon the dis- 
closure of the ''subject, but TPA is* especi^ally vulnerable since? 
it makes no provision for self -correcting exchange. The vul- • 
nerability lies i|i the fact thart the subject may have a different 
purpose i^or the a^$essmeht than does'' the .administrator , often ^ 



a cotan 



ter-]^U3^pose^ SUch as to give a socially desirable impres- 



^ sion, fake. poor, 6t Iget it over with^as quickly as possible 



(rather Vhart as validly as possible). . 
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Krause believes it* is possible (but unlikely) that ''trait 
structures" emerging from the. three different 'types of assess-^ 
ment n\ay converge some day« At any rate, the central me thodo- 
logical problems of the near future lie in resolving ^the 
dilemmas of the assessmex\t 'situation, its purposes, and its 
relation to the amJ^ient culture • 

The social situation of assessment and the implicit ;per-* 
sohality theory of the assessor provide themes for variations 
offered by all three other scientists contributing to this . 
section/ Additionally, each has themes^ unique to hfs topic • 

FisHe deals with ratings, and points to the central dif- 
ficulty of- such methods: ratings may be made moire precis^ and"^ 
reliable as measures only to the extent that the behaviors ' 
involved are narrow and specific. Yet ol^viously -the most use- 
ful applications of ratings are those that appraise broacl and 
meaningful substantive concepts of personality. These are not 
to be found on one occasion in one restricted experimental 
setting; xjjLther they must be sourght' froiti observations over a 
wide variety of situations and over extended periods of time. 
But the w;Lder the behavior set and ihe longer tlje p^riod-^f * 
observation, the. less likely are different observers to re^ach 
agreement. ^ Fiske explores some of the reasons for these facts 
and makes seyen specific proposals for research aimed at ^he. 
problem of maximizing meaningfulness and minimizing error in ^ 
•ratings. , ^ 



1 u • ' 
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Piske also, calls 'fot further research, ihto the "implicit 



personality theories" of raters and into the social relations 

> 

of raters juqind ratees. There are expected differences between 
self -tatings , ^ peer- riatingSy and ratings by supervisors^ or • 
friends r or other^^persons. How are these different "points of 
view" related? Where do they converge^ Where .do they diverge? 
Are there greater agreements Across xater classes when the 
behaviors are very Specific? Which classes agree 'better with 
behaviors of intermediate specif iciljy or with traits of high 
generality? > " , ^ * • . ' • 

Comrey discusses self-r6pQrt methods of assessment. He 
foiresees a new social organizatioh and scieati^fic discipline 
' to meet the demands of modern accomplishments in the' trait 
approach. There are hundreds of traits and h\ind'reds tyf self- 
report measuring devices in* existence now, .What is needed i% 
agreement as to the basic few variables that we should concen- 
trate upon. This means that ^there must.be created a means an^ 
sqme criteria (such as a commission to set standards for qelec- 
tign of the list of acceptable variables)*. The trait approach 

has' been, so prolific it has yielded a level of productivity, 

• - - ♦ » • 

that now requires systematic social control and guidance, 

^ In addition , Comrey speaks directly to jthe matters which 
m^ke the trait approach a target -for' hostile snipers: 16w 
reliability, low validities, poorly worded items, ambiguous , 
phrasing, and so^on. There should be crea/ted a science of 
instrumentation , he suggests. -The social "organization arid 
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■ ^ ; •■''*■ 

the science of instrumentation would aim for two closely related 
objectives: the selection of an agreed few personality vari- / 

r 

a]3les; and the selection and development, of the, best possible 
self-report measuring instruments for those variables. Over 
several years ,of programmatic reseal^c^, tbese would lead to 
the formulation /of ma|thematical Snd conceptual relationships 
between the -Variables so measured*. In other worths, the science 
of ins trumenation. would lead to a fully developed science of 

individual differences* , ^ ' 

-I 

Hundleby explores the opportunities presented by "objective 
tests of personality .constj^ucts. These tests, "of course, are 
thfoae whose purpose the subject <5!rdinarily cannot figure out7 . 
or A if he can,, it doe ^ not allow *him to bi£s the outcome* An 
extreme example is a blood test; ano.ther is the measureinent of 
GSR to a sudden noise* If successful^ such devipes obviously 
solve the problem of bias due to willful distortion b^ the sub- 
ject, but it is not 'generally known what other kinds of bias 
they may be responsive to (such as the effect of circadian 




rhythms, ambient cyclonic conditions^ ^tc.) . Hundleby foresees 
attention to extensive development of knowledge about objective 
test devices as these are studied in relation to external * ^ 
criteria^ (life events in particulai^) , changes in the state of' 

xthe organism, changes with time (development), in relation %o 
genetic inputs, and In relation tp the other main' classes of' 

'Assessment mei^hod (self-report amKratings) • 
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All four authors actually treat the problem of situational 
influence upon. test scores in one way or another. Th^r^is/ ' 
vthen, "continuing inteirest in the role of the situation, both ' 
*as it influence^ behavior and as it affects test data. It is ^ 
strahge that situational specificity theorists fail to see the 
intaglio character of their 'suJ^g^cCmatter. For situational 
specificity -may be seen al^ as situational non-<specif icity ; in 
that light, it i.s essenti^al subject matter of such corj- 
siderations>^^hose on %eliab"ility, stability, homogeneity, 
dependability): factorial- simplicity, factor congruence, and so 
on. These topics are 'central to all psychometric! theory. As 
a' matljer of fact one itdght say that Charles ^pe'arman was the 
opiginal ^tpecificity theorist, since his tworf actor theory of 
intelligence e:q)licitly called for both general factor and 
specific f actor^ contributions to,, the Variance of test scores. 

Recent work' by Cronbach and his col'leabues (dependability) 
by fatten (Universe factor ijjcores and situational modulatprs)-, 
and by Jells arid, his sxfile&^ues (dimension^l jinalyses of 
situational modulators), are ^norfg^thg ;l^^^ 
the contifiuing attenti^pi^fiat trait theorists pay to the situa- 
tion. Even .as.vMfi^-'^teel bridg.e may collapse if y6u place suf f i- 

• ■ ^ ^ ' A ^ ' * s 

cient q^^ic^lttities of dynamite in the^ right position^ so even 
tlj^^'Strqngest of traits may fail to be manifested in trait-; 
expectable behayiQ;c under extreme pressuref of ^tuational 
determinantsC^Researcb £s urgently needed on. the limits of 
situational* variation under whjjch given trait levels will con- 
tinue to permit effective prediction of behavibr... 




II. Methodological Issues in Trait Structure 
Research: Three Assessment Psychologies 

Merton S. Krause 
'Institute for Juvenile Research,^ Chicago 

How we construe ourselves and others in teir5>erainerit or sty Id 
Impends, on the available terms of construal such as trait terms, 
and this is, at least in part, a cultural matter. Since the 
.subjects of personality research are also, at some remove, Ats 
consumers, trait research cart both alter these cWtjiral forms 
and apply them in* an identity constraihing Vay to individuals. 
Thus, what people are or cayi be depends in part on what per- 
sonologists create for them: some may find a good fit for them- 
selves, some may construe .couriterpersonalities to the proposed 
terms of appraisal, some may reject any constraining construal, 
and some may atten?)t (perhaps, even- by more reseasch). to alter 
the prevailing p^<?nality theories.* We khow extremely little 



about the cultural system properties of persoilali,ty reseatch ^ 
and so too little to judge whethe'r it can ever hope to converge, 
what functions it actually serves, or what its personally re- 
active and system feedback consequences are: these are the truly 
pre-en?)tive issues for methodological study. 

It is clear, howev^ip, that we do not'^teropt our tfonstruals 
of others without purpose and that our purposes can be roughly 



t ■ ' 

*I shall cite, papers of my own which further develop points 
alluded to below, rather than more fully develop" these points 
her^. ... 
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^ categorized in accord^ with the type^ of psychology we adopt for' 
the subject of our cons\rual (see Krause , 1970a). If he is 
a creature to be affected, as he is in the prevailing third 
person or objective psychologyr then prediction (to guide our 
investments in such things as*" his education or treatment), or 
contrdl of his actioris is our purpose. If he is a fellow to 
be communicated or communed with (or even -taught as a self- 
directed peer, in a student-center^STmanner) / as in. the emerging ' 
second person or encounter movement psychology , then* our empathic 
understanding of him to realise a' psychological coimiunity is 
our purpose. If hie is a unique individual to be enjoye,d for 
* his special quality (in a way that would, e.g. , allow teachers 
to be ^ilive to 'their students' virtues and actualization and 
give these teachers satisfaction),, as in first person or tradi- 
tionally humanistic psychology, then appreciative xinderstanding 
is our purpose. Not oi\ly the terms of appraisal, but the condi- 
tions' of assessment and the strategy of achieving our purpose 
through research must differ according, to purpose.' Thus, there 
must, be at least three methodologies of trait structure ( i.e. ^ 
personality theory) construction and discoveiry; for third i second, 
and "first person assessment: TPA, SPA., and FPA, which can be • 
somewhat forecast. v * ' 

TP A . The best^terms for depicting a person whose actions 
4 

are t<^ be predicted or controlled are those that b^st give us 
the prediction or control we seek, which is gonditional upon 

the investment or control policy options available tS us. \ 

■ * . 



ur 
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E.g. , they yield a linear combination of scores which corre- 
lates ^11 enough with our criterion varistbles {likfe facts 
learned f job holding dxiration, marital satisfaction). This 
requires that we augment any given trait space with a criterion 
space (and an intervention space when control is our purpose 
clnd the role that the personrality construals serve in* guiding 
control actions is known) in order to defin6 pptimal trait 
structures t conditionally best structujjes or theories of the 
middle range. ' Factoring*' in tlie trait space alone is useless, 
unless "we already know that the criterion vectors substantially 
span the common factor space. The trait space itself may be 

designed to be universal or purposefully limited on the basis 

I 

of some predictive or causal theory (of , e.g. , education^ health 

* " ♦ 

*or influence) . Failures of ^ correlation call for raising the 
reliabilit^^f measurement in securely universal trait" spaces 
but may also /require enlargement 'of a limited space. The raagni- 
tude of the' etsfiL^e^sment t^k for a universal space may deflate 
reliability or distort the space with measurement Mas, but 
the apparent purpose (to subjects) of an assessment (which must 
be less ambig\:bus with more limited spaces) is especially 
susceptible to counter-purpose bias* In fact, there is always 
some ex ante conflict of inter6s^t between the^'afe^as^sor and the 
assessed^hen the latter believes his ta^te may depend upon how 
he is construed^ To insure our prediction-control purposes , 
therefore*, we must either manifestly serve the subjects/ pur- 
poses or attempt/- to predict or control interfer:i^g apprehensions 
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or biasing sets that subjects --adopt to protect themselves 
(Krause.^ 1^65 1970b; and if this afttempt involves further 
asjSjBSsment , we have tlie start of a vicious regress ^ like a 
social desirability set in rating spcial desirability^ : here ' 
the assessor's utter dependence on his subjects is a fact and 
sometimes a problem, . It may be that only fi%ld stj;idies wit^i 
unbbtrusive measures may be satisfactory, where they are ethical* 

SPA. Communion. between persons may well. require mutual ^ 

' / • , . 

construals in different terras than afford the |)est objective 
prediction or control of their actions^ Their mutual trust 
and opennOTSr Acceptance of (if hot consensus in) each other's . 
attitudes and (belief s , understanding r cooperation, etc. , are 
the Jlriteria against which tfrait structures ma^^ be fashioned 
'or validated. The personality const.ruals must theowelves meet 
these criteria in their mearvs of Ci^velop^nt emd in their 
nature: assessor and subject axB interdependent persona and 
inseparable roles here. This makes tjrait spaces necessarily 
limited, provisional and open; and traiV structures tend, by 
.negotiation, toward isotralt--heterometbiod colinearities (and, 
perhaps, toward the parties* implicit personality theories or 
heterotrait conceptual aprioris ,^though tihe informatics^ to 
organize has become richer and the opporttmity to see deviant 
or unpopular action greater) las the assessments are themsgJljres 
brought Into the relationship. Whatever either party seeks to 
know about the other or himself represents an opporttmity for 
and a challenge to their relationship. It is bow well their 
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cbnstruals of each other and of themselves facilitate their 
successfully taking such challenging oppbrtunities that mea- 
sures the degree to which assessment setves their communal 
^purposes. Longitudinal studies of the development and mainte- 

J' 

nance or degradation pf communal relationships and of the 
cjonci^rent development of these cognitive (trait) structures 
yor theories may yield sqmething about the nomothetics (beyond 
current attribution theory) of optimal trait structure^ in 
second person psychology . 

, FPA. t)ne person's appreciative understanding of another 

' '* ' ^ 

mast start with What the* oue valuee^and what he knows of the 

\ ^ . ' ' 

other. His assessment should focus on* discovering in the 

.other what traits the one already ^lues and, in hims^elf, what 

traits of the ot^er he will ccfeie to^ value. Thia implies some 

^evolution of his apriori trait space, of his. value distributioi\ 

over this spa.c^, and^ of his construed trait structure or 

. * \ • 
, theory of^^tfhe other. For his own actualization, the ass^^ssor's 

^strategy should be more one of discovery than of construction 
* since efficiency in attaining good structure is not .critical 
here (as it is in third person assessment) since closure is 
not properly possible, especially in the appreciative under- 
standing of one changing person by ano.ther changing ^^^rson. 
The assessment conditions under whiph this understanding/4s 
pursued 'should, at i>est, induce the subject .to bloom, tb b^e- . 
' come his most beautiful (in all respects) ,. 'and the assessot^ 
to .become. hiff most entirely present. 
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Structure measurement technology is still ^underdeveloped 
and" underapplied wftere it is developed , but tlie development 
issues differ among TPA, SPA and FPA. 

Validity ♦ Trait structure construals may serVe their 

^purposes in TfA but still be measurement invalid , because -the 

meaning of the traits is or* has become ambigudus 'through trait 

" structure anomalies, assessment content improprieties or 

biasing intrusions (Krause, 1967 & 1972), although sue 

invalidity is mot then serious foj: TPA; 'JSven statistical 

invalidity (or^ distortidns in estimated structure) may not be 

serious, depending on the input bias robus1;ness of thQ invest- 

jtient or control polj,cies whicK supply the data» In SPA, hbw- * 

ever, invalidity* is rejection of dne's structural construal 

by the' other and so is most> sdrioud^, sometimes even fatal, to 

the relationship. Invalidity is only oue more obstacle 

■»****• * 

closure in FPA, when the assessor finds his' trait structure 
* a'ttributions too vague or ambigtious for himself. , ^ 
Assessment Situat.ion Convergence . Just as there are 
different assessment psychologies, there are also different 
subject psychologies for disclbsing , their trait structures 
to\manage d useful, iropression--, TPD;' to develop, a cotounal 

relationship > -SfPD; or to actualize what one is, FPD. *It would 

; ■ , 
seem that TPA 'and FPA demand FPD^- but FPD demands FpA, and 

ft * 

SPD and SPA demand each other. 

Generalizability . If discriminable applications of all 
available and equally valid* assessment ins€tument;aLities yield 
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», * , 

notably different trait structures on the same or equivalent^' 
subjects, then these construals will only be useful in TPA if 
either we ban , settle on a useful enough subset of these instrii** 
ment;alities and their, applications (Krause, 1969) or the invest- 
ment-control policies are jcobust enough for suqji input \an- 
reliability* In SPA this birelied^ility woulfi tend to destabi- 
lize the relationship or be another topic for coming to an 
understanding. While in FPA, agjain, unreliability is another 
possible obstacle to closure, but then closure is not desirable* 
in FPA. * . * 

Structure Measures > The recursive ^bivariate systeihs (with 
partialing) of expressing"^e Inter- relations in. a set of 
measurement series are traditional in TPA, qspecia^ly .the linea£. 
ones of correlation and regression* Thesd' have . been, convenient 
for getting work done, but sureVy it is time to explore seriouSLy 
truly multivariate measures of structure . oharacteristics (e.g. , 

* ^ i' 

of densely occupied subspaces and. their shapes or of Smallest 

Spac^ analysis) and .less assumptive structure-to-criterion 

mapping measures. Such formal procedures might be of interest 

# • 

even fof idiogr^phic' work in TPA or to explore for nomothet£bs 
about SPA or FPA, but it seems unlikely that they would be 

I - 

of much use in SPA or FP^. When we have more understanding of 
acceptable own and other's trait st;:uctures and spaces (or 
identities), proper SPA measures (like, perhaps, total dis- 
crepancies of ideal or acceptable identities weighted *for 
importance) may be developej^. Likewise, me^bures of real-ideal 

. > • . . ■ • •• 
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* ' > • ' # 

.discrepancies in a joint real-^idea:! space may be useful in 

PPA. * * * 

f Structure Convergence ♦ Both within and between JPPA, 

SPA'cind FPA and between persons or homogeneous classea^of 

persons (as well as longitudinally idiographically in^the three 
^psychologies) trait structure convergence is possible* / It ^ 

is hot, however, necessary, and so congeries of personality 

0 

theories may be needed after all. ^he ends of assessmexit, 
the me£ms of attainting these ends, and the persons and situa- ^ 
tioils involved may well requite dif ferenjf: theories br struc* 
tures , but iri what parameters ought these structures dilf J^^pr? 
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Ill* Observational and luting Methods 

' % ' 

Donald- Wt Fiske 
University of Chicago . ^ 

A rating or a recorded observation is the product of an 
action by a rater (or ob&erver) responding to two major kinds 
of stimuli: a rating form, instructing the observer (0), on 
which the judgment is Recorded, and the behavior of the ratee 
•or subjects {S} . Th€^*0^3 task; iff to map or integrate his per-, 
ception of^S^s behavior into the terms of the rating scale 
framework* Whil^ the rating form is constant^ over time, the 
way CT perceives the fojcro may vary slightly over time, idepending 
upon 0*s internal state and his prior experience with the form* 



Also, the way 0 perceives S's 



reasons* Much more in^prtant 



l^ehavior may vary for ^imilar . 



is the variation in the other 
stimulus ^ S's behavior while gbeing observed by 0-is a function, 
of S/s internal state, the tocal situation and the immediate 
stimulation impinging on himJ Hence a major problem is how 0 
is to arrive at a single rating reflecting the designated ^ 
aspect of such continuously varying behaviarV ^ 

Ratings are a major mode of observing kspects of person* 
ality *sinc)a one central meeihijng of personality is how a person ' 

i 

is perceived by others* Thul^^peer ratings are often an ultimate 
criterion in themselves and can be validated only by face^r 
construct. validity approaches , not by criterion-oriented 
methods* TaOc^n as important in their own right, ratings share 
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• * - ^ 

with Qther basic modes of observation many of the fundamental 
problems of personality and Its measGreinent. 
' Hatlngs are of two ntajdr kind?: the rater may observe - 

S tot a contirolled period of time and meUce o:a tings based on 

this observation; alternatively, the rater may base his ratings 

* - ^ 
'on recollectlbns of his prlor^ observations of S over e more qr 

less extended period. While a limited observational perlpd, 
as In el situational test simulating real life, permits greater 
structuring and control of background conditions. It ^typically 
yields ratings highly sp€|ciflc to the particular situation or 
at least to that cXass of situation. Ratings based on naturally 
occurring associations with S obviously are poorly controlled 
because of unspeclflable situational effects, in addition to 
tlje con5>lex and untrustworthy effect^ from the rater's screen- 
ing of his^^^ollect/ons. (In this paper, rating and observation 
will be used interchangeeibly. The focus will be on ratli)gd by 
peers, rather than on xfatings by superiors, significant others, 
and such special cla^sses of raters.) 

The major theoretical problem in this area is shared by 
other forms of measurements it concerns the personality vari- 
able to be meeusured. We are almost forced to choose between 
the quality of the measui^ements and the presumed in^rtance 
of the dataNC more generalized emd hence more meaningful assess- 
ments are usually^ of poorer psychometric quality. High inter** 
rater agreement and presumed accuracy can be obtained for very, 
specific, brief acts. Most work using ratings, however, is ^ 
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concerned not with such minute observations but with traits , 

i.e., with S's stable* dispositions • The Ibnget the behavioral 

sequence being spmra^irized in eadi rating datum and the ftiore . 

general %htf\ubstantive variable being rated, th? lower the 

agreement between raters. ♦ ^ . . 

There is much specificity in rcitings, Specificity associated 

J 

with the rater,, the ratee, the variable being rated, and the 

^ . ' y 

sample of behavior observed. To obtain a dependable score for 

an S<on a trait, there must be some sampling over situations 

(^nce any t>ne situation tnay not elicit any behavior relevant 

to the trait) and over time (since manifestations of disposi- 

tions varj^ over timeK Observations for these several sample3 

can be combined clericc^lly (e*g., by averaging) or judgmentally 

by the rateir. In the latter case, different raters may weight 

differently the several kinds of manifestations of the given 

trait. We also know that such combining may be influenced by 

> 5 • 

0*s perception of the strength of other traits in S and by 0*s 
general perqeption or evaluation of S, 

Thus, in ordejf to .get a trait estimate *f or an S, each rather 
must combine diverse observations. Then the researcher must 
combine ratings from differ^t raters. The final average, while 
fairly dependable, is actually a rough summary of multiple 
discrete observations which are somewhat heterogeneous. 

Technical Aspects ^ 
Much work was done on ratings and on rating forms several 
decades ago. The results are well presented in Chapter 11 of 
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Guilford's classic (1954). Another excellent account pan be 
found in Cronbach (1960), Chapter 17. In^developing a ratihg 
scale, pretesting is obviously essential, to insure clarity of 
format. Technical terminology should be avoided. Applications 
of rating methods should oVdinarily use four to eight raters 
for each S, to minimiz^ effects associated with individualT^aters. 
The more manifest the disposition and the more circiimscribed 
the unit of behavior judged, the higher the inter judge agree- 
men't. • ^ , 

Needed Research on Ratings 
Given the position that ratings ajre of interest in their 
owi> right ,^ tlie fxmdamehtal prol^lem is that of maximizing* their 
dependability (their representativeness or their generalizabil- 
ity). The first seven proposals below deal with this matter. 

1. For ratings in controlled and time-limited situa-jiion?,, 
what is the function relating number of situations observed to 
degree of consensus between judges? Of ^artict^lar interest 
would be an investigation utilizing as heterogeneous situations 
as\couId feasibly be contrived. .The criterion here might be 
the judgjnents of a separate '^set of raters who saw each S in 
other, and preferably many other controlled situations. 

2. For ratings based on prior cisipciation with^'S, to what 
extent does the rfature of tl^t association limit or bias the 
rating? E.g., ratings could be obtained from three ^grqjjps of 



peers: those seeing S only on the job; those seeing him only , 
away from work, .and those -seeing him in both, placeii'* Are ratings 
based on only one of these^ Contexts insufficient? 
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' 3. RatiAgs from contrived situations might be a&sessed . 
' in, terms of their agreement with ratings based on diverse • ^ 
prior associations.. If they did not agree closely ^ the investi- 
gator might argue that one set was more appropriate for his 
conceptual purposes or might conclude that the. two types of 
' ratings mu^t themselves be combined., 

4. How does O^.the rate^r, perceive and execute his task?^ 
^j^ttle research, if any, has been directed to this c)u^stion« 
Extrapolating from research on self- reporting, one can expect 
much individuality in each rater's approach to his tcCsk, in 

addition to some variation within the judgmental work of each 

I 

rater as he moves from one S to emother and from one trait to 
I another. While general psycho^ogy^ has studied man as an infor- 
mation-processing organism, we still know little about how the ^ 
^ input from the ))ehavior of others is handled. Raters cojjld: be 
asked to verbalize their activities as they rate. / 

A more intensive investigation of this question couleJ 
compare judgments with objective data for some, traits which 
could be assessed both ways. E«g«, raters could be asked to 
rate Ss* talkativeness and smiling during a limited time period, 
l^om videotapes of Ss' actual behavior during the observations, 
highly reliable counts could be made of ^^terruptions, length 
of speeches, number and duration of smiles, initiations of 
smiling vs. smiling back, etc. The relal^onships between these 
more objective specific yaricd^les and the raters* ranting would|/ 
permit some assessment of those features of Ss* talking and 
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smiling which had most effect on the. ratings • {E.g., is 
frequency r intensity ^ or duration weighted most heavily?) 
The purpose of such studies would be to Jeam h^ to 

structure the task given the raters, how to instruct them so 

♦ 

as to maximi*ze the con^arability of their ratings, 
r '5# Can we iH^rove rater agreement by dpveloping our 
terminology for scales so as to increase the consensus on the 
i?[ieanings of the verbal stimuli used?^ (Studies of frequency 
words and other modifiers have revealed considerable variation 
in their degrees of cohsensus.) 

6; If the same raters are to be used repeate<ily (aar in 
observations in contrived situations) , . how shgi^d they be 
trained tso maximize their agreement with' each other? 

7. For such ratersr, or for raters making .mar^ observations 
in a research study, can each rater be ^calibrated so cis to 

V 

remove most of the idiosyncrasy in his interpretations of the 
rating scales and in his particular ways of perceiving Ss? 

8* There has been considerable research on the implicit 
personality theories of raters - a concept referring to the 
dispositioil of raters to see linkages between traits # Are the 
findings suggesting such implicit linkages an effect associated 
with having. each rater rate Ss on. several variables at the 
Scime time? The ratings of 0*s who rate Ss on only one trait 
could be in tercor related and compared to the pattern for raters 
rating several traits. Also, the degree of rater agreement 
within and between those two tasks could be determined* 
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9." It is known^ that ratings Jiave varying degrees of agree- 
ment 'wAh scores or measurements frdm otjtier sources, the degree 
being related in part to the type of vaxfiable* What are the 
qualitative dif ferenceai tetween peer ratings and measurements 
from other modes ^ especially self-ratings and ratings by esqperts 

s , 

(e.g.r clinicians*)? A beginning might be made by coit?>aring 
peer ratings with self tatings of Ss' behavior in one" particu- 
lar situation. Of special interest would be aii investigation 
examining several, level* of decreasing specificity or concrete- 
ness: e.g.^ from smiles, through friendliness, to general 
. interest in people; from expressions of assent, to agrdecible- 
ness, and then to general submissiveness^ One might find that* 
self-perceptions differed from peer ratings not only at the 
higher, more abstract level but even at thp lower level of 
concrete, readily observed actions.. If so, it would not be 
the combinatorial or inferring process which produced the quali- 
tative and quantitative differences between the^ observations 
by different modes. 
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• IV. Self-report Methods 

> < * 

Andrew Comrey 

« - — . 

University of California 

In the writer's opinion, some areas calling for mkjor 
research studies in the field of self*reJ)ort methods are the 
following: % * 

1. Determine what variables should be measured by self- 
report methods. ^ - ^ 
, 2. Detexfmine what are the best self -report procedures 
. to use for the measurement of these variet^)le8* 
3* Develop k\iperior self-report instruments to measure 

each of these variables* 
4. Determine the mathematical relationships between these' 
variables* 

5* DeVelop a conceptual framework to organize the know-' 
ledge available abo.ut these self-report variables 
and their interrelationships. 
6. Determine the relationships of these self-report 

variables to practical criteria of adjustment. 
'Some of the issises, questions, and difficulties involved 
in carrying out such research studies will bje discussed briefly 
below. . ' , , ^ 

1. What variables should be roeasui^ed . In highly develdpgd [ 

4 * - 

sciences there is some general agreetnent on a relatively smadl 
nvtmber.of variables that constitute the quantitative foundation 
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of the science for descriptive and theoretical purposes. In 
psychology, and personaJLity cQeasurQment in particular, there 
hail been no agreement reached on a relatively small nuxt4>er of ' ' 
variables to be used. Indeed, there appears to be, if jmything, 
a constant increase in the nuxii)ef of variables to be considered* 
Armchair theorists by the hundreds, grind out their . own pet 
instruments to measure their f^jvorite variables in orgies of 
creative s^lf -expression. liw^tf be assumed that the hundreds 
of available self-report instriments in the personality area 
occupy a space of many fewer dimensions than there are instru- 
ments and that excessive redundancy exists among present 
measurement, procedures. The question that needs answering is, 
"What are the variables to « be ^measured and what variables are 
to be dropped?" "Which var'iabled are to ^constitute 'the quanti- 
tative foundation for a science of personality?"^ It will 
require a major research effort to Answer these questions. 

A start in this area has been made by: those reseairch 
workers who U^ave at'teiq^ted to develop taxonomies of personality 

M • • ' ' ^ ' ' 

Variables based on self-report methods, e.g., Cattell (1970), 
EysQnek (1960), Guilford . (1959) , and Comrey (1970). Unfor- 
tunately, there is considerable disagreement among these and 
other researchers on what the ma^jor variables shoiild be. One 
major project (Sells, et al., 1969) has been devoted to resolv- 
ing disagreements emd conflict between two of these systems. 
Comrey, et al., (19€8a, 1968b) have also compared these systems, 
other such projects are needed. Beyond this, ^however, work is 
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needed to establish better criteria them mere . consensus to make 

^ .1- 

a determination as to whether a particulai^ variable should or 

should not become one of the foundation stones of the quantita* 

# » ♦ . 

tive system of measurement* Cattell, for example, has proposed 

/ ' ' . ; 

simple structure's one criterion for making such a decision* 
^ Others, including the writer, have challenged the validity of 
^his criterion. ^ * / 

^^2'. What are the best self '■report methods * Despite tlie 



proliferation of self-xreport instruments, the science of in^tru- 
mentation in this field is at a very primitive level* Examina- 
tion^ of a random seunple of available instruments at even a casual 
level ..will quickly reveal poorly worded items, ambiguous ques- 
tions, annoying formats ; confusing tasks, low item variances, 
and nx2merous other flaws* A major resj^arch effort is needed to 
devel{>p a systematic science of self-report instrumentation that 
will guide authors past most of 'these gaping pitfalls in test 
developmeht* Some of the issues to be dealt with in the develop- 
ment of such a science include the following: 

a* Is the criterion-keying approach a good one for develop- 
ing usable instrunj^nts? Research bj^ the author and others has 
shown that this approach tends to yield factofially complex 
^ variables* Is this acceptable or not? 

b* How good is the factor £malytic approach to developing 
self-report instruments? At what level in the factor hierarchy 

•I 

should the instrument be aimed if this approach is to be used, 
. broad second-order level, highly specific level, or in between? 
What methods of factor analysis are best? v 
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* ' * 

c* Should items be used or soioe other medium for measur- 
ing a given variable? Is the best type of tteA one which ' J) 
uses m2my categories of response on a continuum or is it ade-* 
quate to use only a "yes-no** type of response continuum^ Are 
forced-choice types of formats acceptable? Many respondents 
bridle at being forced to choose between alternatives that do 
not appeal to them* Does, forcing them t^o do so result in 
better or worse data? 

d* What is to be done about faking? Th^ usefulness of 

r 

self-report methods .in personality measurement has been severely 
limited by the fact that respondents can and do cheat* Some 

^ instrument developers have sought to solve this problem by* 
using speciali2;ed item' foxnnats that presximably force the 
respondent to divulge information that he would not otherwise 
give*. Is it really possible to do this? Are present methods, 
such As^ forced-choice items, really successful in acconplishing 
this objective? If not, are there mother methods that can do 

, this job or is it better to depend upon detecting fak^-ng-^ and^ 
make allowances for it. in interpreting test results? Row can . 
fiaking on. self- report ^instruments be detejcted most effectively? 
Is it possible to correct scores for faking and how good are 
such methods as ISie "k" scale on the HMPI ^or this purpose? 

3. Development of the selfrreport methods * A major 
research effort in itself is- the actual development of hi^h- . 

t 

quality self-report methods for the measurement of specified 
variables* This phase of measurement is often approached in 
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a rattier haphazard way. Easy approaches such as selecting 

items from easting item pools, having students writ^ items, ^ 

flind so on, are not likely to prove adequate for the development 

of tine instniments . ,Yeeu:s of work involving trial instruments i 

statistical analyses, refinement, and successive refinements 

are needed to produce the kind^^of instruments that will meet 

tfcceptable standards of quality* Once the main variables have 

been selected that are to con^itute the accepted .taxonomy of 

self-report variables, it wiir require several major research 

efforts to produce the needed high-quality instruments to 

measure thesfe variables. f 

- _ _ t 

4. Determine the mathematiical relationships ♦ If con- 

* 

sensus can be (Stained with respect to a taxonoiry of self- 
report vetriables to be used and if high-quality instruments 
can be developed to .measure them, the next logical step is to' 
determine accurately the mathematical relationships among these 
variables. Are these relationships linear or non-linear? If 
they are linear, how high are the correlations and ^o they 
vary from population to population? This information is 
crucial for the development of a suitable conceptual^ frame- 
work involving these variables. 

Developing a conceptual framework . Having determined 
what the self-report variables are that make up the agfeed- 
upon taxQnoxry and knowing the mathematical relationships among 
then^^a major effort would be Heeded to develop a conceptual 
framework tying this knowledge together and relating it to the 
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larger body of psychological fact and theory. This research 
effort would be mora conceptual than empirical in character 
although many eitpirical studies would be needed to cjstablish 
needed connections with other systems. 

6. Relating the vaariables to criteria of ad^i^tment . I: 
the foregoing efforts are tp represent anything more than an 
academic exercise, they must be followed up by e^fensive re- 
search projects aimed at establ listing where and how these 
measuring instruments can be ysed to. predict success in real- 
life adjustments, at school, on the job^ and in the home. 
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^ V* Objefctive Tests 

John! D** Hundleby • , 
University of Guelph 

Major Research Studies Nov Needed 

Sowd appraisal of the extent to which ^constructs (traits) 

derived from objective' tests are related to, or are perhaps 

/ 

identical to, constructs in other doijtiains* 
Cross-researcher studiei^ to indicate the extent to which 
objectiveP-test traits show coimton ground ^between different . 
researchers^ (This is within the objective-test domain 
alone, e.g., through con^aris^n of Bysenck, Cattell, Witkin, 
and others) • » j * ^ , < 

Examination of tHe extent^ to which obj^ective-test constructs 
show change and development over time - within an individual 
or within groups 6f ini^ividuals t Particularly* itcportant is 
the sttidy of ttfait development from conception through to 
early adulthood # but all phases' and ages of development 
should be studied from a non-static viewpoint. 
Examination of the extent to which fluctuations in moods 
and states ate ^demonstrably through use of objective tests. 
Some df the integrative work suggested in 1 and 2 above should 
also, appear here* Highly desirable studies are the assess- 
ment^df_8tate change, as manifested in objective tbsts, over 
reXd,tiviily short time spans as this is associated witht 
.(i) different naturally^occurring conditions f (ii) the 
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experimental manipulation of the environment; and, (iii) bio- 
chemical changes either occurring riaturally or aaf' e3q>eriment- 
ally induced • ' , ' 

5. Some research should be directed , upon certjain traits that 
• already appear theoretically important and have bfeen the 
subject of much prior research but retain more obscurity 
than is desirable* Such traits might ^include independence r 
rieuroticismr anxiety r arousal. 

6# Several large scale studies 'are needed thTat att^npt to link 
objective test traits to a broad remge of criteria and ^ 
dependent variables. Thus rather than investigate which 
traits are related tOr sayr single indices of academic 
success, we«^ should attempt to assess the proportion of cri- 
terion variance r over a wide range of dependent variables, 
that cam be accounted for by objective- test traits. This 
needs to be done at different age levels. \t is reasonable 
to suppose that some emphasis be given to socially important 
dependent variables. This would seem to be a crucial set 
of researches and is regarded as the most iitqpqrtant presented 
here. \ * 

7. Further research is needed on evidence of genetic detemdna- 
tion of trait variemce. Special en?)hasis ishould be given 

to studies concerning rnethodblogical advances. 

8. Study of the logical and philosophical bases of such issues 
as the trait (latent variable^ approach in general, and the 
implication and definition of domains of measurement, 
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particularly as tiiese involve objective tests* These are 
not empirical reseaifches in the usual senise^but itty feeling 
is tHat we are long overdue on a systematic, scientific 
account on this > matter* 



Major Theoretical and Methodological Problems 
Associated" With These Researches ~' 



In general, our single over-riding theoretical problem re- 
mains the quest for soundly measured and accepted constructs 
as these may be derived from objective tests* The need to 
establish such constructs as acceptable scientific variables 
must have prime place in fixture research* Such a consideration 
permeates much of the following discussion* 
Cross-Domain and Croi3s-' Researcher Issues 

For too long we have lacked firm evidence ,on the extent to 
which such traits as anxiety or extroversion appear in different 
domaihs of measurement* Similarly within the objective test 
domain itself there is heed for comparison of results from dif- 
fereht researchers (i*e«, of different theoretical systems and 
associated measures) * Surprisingly little work along these 
lines has been done and this must be one of our first house- 
cleaning chores* Often enough the extent of redxindancy can be > 
only guessed at* i 

Development of Personality Structure ' ) 

a?he amoimt of research involving objective tests that is 
genuinely developmental in scope - in other words that compre- 
hensively covers some specific section of a life-span - is tiny* 
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Thus only the most meagre of leads has come to us as to when 
and why traits deveibp, chapge their manifestations, show perhaps 
differenti^ition over time, and so on* Partly this is du^ to 
practical reasons; testing wi?th objective measiires is time- 
consuming and longitudinal studies involve much investment of 
time and money. Partly this is due to the absence of agreed-, 
upon trait measures that can be relied upon for such investment. 
Partly r and inportiantly , there are major methodological problems 
that need clarification. The literature on change or develop- 
ment methodology as this relates to mathematical and statistical 
models (e.g., Harris, ]f963) has had much less attention than, 
say, the cross-sectional multivariate area. More work is needed 
on such mddels and experier^ce in their use with longitudinal 
data. Associated with this should be an attjempt to utilize 
^and integrate within the present multivariate framework such^ 
approaches as path analysis and Blalock's Work on causal infer- 
ence. ^ - « 
States and Traits 

Objective tests have presumed relevance for all major 
constructs in the personality realm. This would include theo- ' 
retical variables showing such short-term fluctuations as would 
be associated with states ^ moods, ar^d motives. A rich v^ein of 
theoretica^l and methodological issues await the experimenter. 
We h^ve y^t to obtain, an acceptable definition of classes of 
cbnstrudts in which relatively short-tem fluctuation may be 
expected. To a fair extent this is due to e^bsence of empirical 
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findings .upon which theory may build* 7hus we need more research 

i * ^ . ' * • ' ;\ 

such that a coherent picture may be derived from the results* 

^ ' : ' ' 

Methodological problems here are much the same as with the sec-* , 

tioi^ on Development * However ^ in addition we have the problem 

of the relation between such f luctuants and the more stable 

» • # ' 

characteristics we call trai1:s* '](t .would be naive to assume. 

that these are tw6: independent classes* It may be that strate*^ 

gically the optimvp move would b^ to obtain some level of 

confirmation on ce^rtain of thes§, f luctuants and th^n to assess 

•* » 

their relation fbo traits* Such work should be confined with 
attenqpt^ to memipula^e the environment in order to examine the 
extent to which fluctuat-i!on may be shown to be dependent upon 
environmental changes* Not all environmental variables can be 
mamipulated experimentally and here we may ne^d to look at 
naturalistic studies involving such events as death of a close 
relative, bcct^ational success or failture, marriage,' financial 
gain or loss, and so on* Important information should come 
from biochemical correlates of state change* It wpuld appear 
imperative, at this stage, that there bp clear, unequivocal 

evidence that such fluctucuits be demonstrated to have associa*-* . 

< ^ ' * 

tive links with variables from other domains of measurement* 

* * \ 

Concentration on Specific Constructs ^ ' 

Although t^e broad view has much merit at different times 

■* > 

in scientific 'efndeavour, this has to be balanced by intensive 

/investigation of specific cpnstructs where these can be seen 

to be, or are suspected of being, of prime theoretical or applied 
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iit?>ortance. Such constructs ^ in» this setting # might bei (a) 
Witkin'k f^eld independerfce (Witkin et al., 1962) or U,l.i9 
(Cattelly, 1957) ; (b) the anxiety, neuroticism, and emotionality 
construct (or clxoster) ; (c) arousal « The last two need both 
State and trait clarification. 
Criteria for Evaluating Objective-Test Measures 

It has been suggested elsewhere (Hundieby, ^^^K 
our assessment of the scientific usefulness>crr a construct; 
specifically^^jg^ derived from ob jective^^sts , that we should 



take- into account both 'internal^ and ^external' criteria. 

• * * ' 

Internal criteria, concern the psychometric properties of mea- 
sures of constructs. Without 'Stome estimation of the proportion 
of variance in the measure accounted for by the construct, emd ' 
of the extent to which such measures remain valid in or over 
diverse situations and poptilation sub-groups, it would be diffi- 
cult to have confidence in the results of much of the research 
suggested in these pages. There is nothing , new in this, but a 
review of the literature will suggest to the. reader that^hch 
more care in this regard ^should be taken than is presently the 
case. No specific study is proposed to deal with this problem 
for it is assumed that such, psychometric goals will be sought 
in most of these studies and thus that it should be a character- 
istic of much futujlp research on objective tests. 

External criteria concern, first, the extent of knowledge 
of the relation between* any given construct and other, presumably 
relevant, constructs. This has been a rather neglected* issue 
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apart from siitple intercorrelatlons and the predictive weights 
observed in regression equations (where objective tests have 
been listed as predictors)* Absent, for instance r is much 
intensive work or speculation on the relation between objective- 
test constructs and the whole area of ability amd cognition* 
For a construct to be given the time and money that are 
involved in research it should show salience for a broad range 
of •real-life* criteria* This is the second aspect of external 
criteria* It is not sufficient that a measure be psychometric- 
ally respectable and that it show some associations (perhaps 
weak) with certain other measures.? it should alpo be of explana- 
tory value for th^ huge, population of criteria and dependent 
varied>les that we suppose to show some inter- and intrd- subject 
vari^mce and social relevance* Such varilkbles might include 
academic and vocational success, marital history, performance 
in small-group tasks, altruistic behaviour, clinical diagnosis* 
^uch research poses no great methodologiqal problems, for 
clearly it is in the spirit of canonical correlation analysis 
and its variauit^* Data collection, however, woul'd be expensive 
and labori^tis for some degree of follow-up o.ver a 2 - 5 year 
span is. to be envisaged 9nd the number of subjects would have 
tojbe large enough to assure unequivocal interpretations of 
repults* 

Research on Genetics * 

- There is a constamt need for re8ear9h on genetic determina- 
tion of objective-test traits* Some work has,* of course, been 
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done by both Cattell and Eysenck^ but clearly much morp needs 
to be done. A major problem involves the ejqperimental design 
and metho4s of analysis for such rese2trch. We need both appro- 
priate and practicable research designs. 
The Scientific Status of Personality Constructs 

An abiding theoretical issue that affects most psychologi- 
cal measuring devices, and perhaps particularly objective tests 
Which have a relatively short research history, involves the 
scientific*^usefulness o€ theoretical' constructs such as traits , 
states,, motives r abilities, and so on. The main amswer to such 
a question is empirical and is reflected in roost of the issues 
and researches suggested in this paper. Another source of. . 
relevant information however, would be to consider the^ develop- 
ment and use of theoretical constructs in accounting for human 
behaviour from the viewpoint of the philosophy of science* No 
research, as usually considered, is required, but the need is 
recognized fpr more and better discussion of the implications 
of objective tests and associated constructs in the science of 
psychology. 
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Outline for PEM St^dy Adopted for Planning Purposes 

(Detailed changes have Ipeen made by Task Groups, at the 
• discretion of group members.) 



1100. 
1101. 



1102, 

•'Uoa. 



1104. 

* 

• 1105 • 
^* 1106. 



1107* 



1200* 
1201^ 



£3 



PEM A|pects of Child Development 



Special Problems in Infancy and Early Childhood (birth to 
S years)- 
Group care 

1. Effects of orphanage rearing, multiple mothering vs 
one-to-one mother-child (or surrogate mother) 
relations 

2. Related effects of environmental complexity 
Separation anxiety: fear of the strange 
Readiness ^ ^ ^ * * 

\l. General* concept 
2. Special application to disadvantaged children 
Forced training ("pushing") . . 

1. In relation to "natural'^ intellectual limits 
.2. In relation to readiness 
Sequential organization of learning 

1. In infancy 

2. In early childhood 

Parental involvement and influence on early development 
1» Effects of home environment, of implicit theories 

and practices of parents 
2. Manipulation of parental beliefs and practices, in 

enrichment programs ^ 
Modes of ^ learning and experience that affect early 
behavioral development 

1. Differential effects on anatomical maturation and 
behavioral developm^t 

Correspondence 'between rates of anatomical and 
behavioral development 

Effects of environmental (ejcperiential) enrichment 
and ifoipoverishpent, and cumulative effects with 
increasingly .jcomplex circumstances 

Hierarchical conceptions of intellectual development 
(Piaget) 

^Development' of learning sets and their implications 
for intellectual, motivational, and persoi\ality 
development;, resistance of resultant behaviors to 
extinction . 
Critical periods 

Child Socialization 

Conceptualization of the socialization process 

1. Socialization pressures 

2. Learning paradigms: e.g., dependency relations and 
adult control of "effects^ (reinforcement) , reference 
group forrtiation . 



2. 



4-, 
'5. 



6. 
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1202. Intsarnalization of beliefs and values 
1* Conceptualization of attitude, belief, and value 

systems 

2. Identification processes 

3. Impulse control -{self control) ' . / 

4. .Effects of environmental resources 

1203. Cognitive socialization 
1* P^ycholinguistic structures, language development: 

effects on thought, beliefs, attitudes, interests'; " 
patterns of expression, values 

2. .Uncertainty and information-seeking 

3. Development 6f expectancies; category accessibility;; 
assimilation; effects on perception, cognition, ac^i 

^ 4. Symbolism^ symbolic behavior 

J 1300. Personality Development 

1301. Developmental theories (Freud, .Erikson, Piaget, Sears) 

1302. Developmental sequences, stages 

1. Critical periods \ ♦ 

2. Fluid and crystallized patterns of intelligence 
(Cattell) 

1303. Development of self-identity • " 

1. Self concept, ego theories, self theories 

2. ^ Relations to social class, racial-ethnic factors, 

region, sex, family characteristics 

1304. Effects, of .age, sex, culture, and other environmental 
factors 

1305 Development of mechanisms of coping and adaptation 

1400~ Behavior Change 

1401. Personality; learning 

1402. Susceptibility to change of per^nality traits, attitudes, 
interests, beliefs, values 

1403. Measurement 6f change' * 

1404. Gerietid, maturation, and learning factors m physical 
and psychological growth 

2d00. Personality " 

« 

2100. Conceptual and theoretical Approaches 

2101. Criteria for. a viable theory 

"2102. Development of unified, inte'grated theoretical fprmula- 
tions 

1. Cross-level comparisons and cori^felations 

2. Developmental histories of stable traits 

3. Relations among trait patterns at various develop- 
mental levels 

4. Relations of traits to perceptual responses in person 
perception and interpersonal interaction 

/ 

2200. Cognitive Conceptions ^ 
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2201. Cognitive style, complexity 

2202. Balance theories 

2203. " Cybernetic formulations 

1. Computer simulation of personality 

2. Mathematical models 

2300. Developmental Approaches (see 1300) 



Approaches (see 2102.d) • . 

2700. Trait Structure, Multivariate Approach - Taxonomy of- ^ 
Trait-^Explanatory Concepts of Stylistic an4 Temperament 
Aspects of Personality 

270r. Methodological problems: definition of .'universes of 
behaviors for self-report, observation-rating, and 
objective test studies, cross-media matching of stable 
structures, design paradigms, including multi-modality 
designs and trait x treatment designs; construct vali- 
dation of traits; effects of age, sex, sample, culture,^ 
and bthpr environmeijtal effects, and gelations "of .these 
to resulting trait patterns; the range .of roles and sets 
in relation to diversity of response patterns obtained 
(social desirability, acquiescei;ice, ^and other specific 
sets) , their similarities "in tetmfe of effects on self- 
description, and \:he gelations 8f traits to moderator 
variables representing such -sets 

2702. * Observational, rating methods: rater and "ratee" sourc^fe ^ 

of effects in- peer and "other" ratings, in observational 
trait assessment, and in interpersonal interaction; 
explicit concern with task, stimulus presentation, 
response format, socio-^nvironraental setting, and demo- 
graphic characteristics of participants; conceptual and 
empirical relationships ar.ong similar and related trait 
descriptors within observational-rating subdomain and 
in other subdomains (self-report) 

2703. Self-report methods: item pools; format; item vs cluster 
factorization; measurement of and corr-ection 'for response 
bias or distortdon; development of a unified,, consistent 
conceptual framework for concepts of personality style 
and temperament 

2704. Objective test, misperceptive, indirect assessment, and 
development of fresh,, new approaches to personality mea- 

• surement ^d description. 

2800. Creativity ^ • % ^ 

2801. Conceptualization of creativity; .relations to intelligence 
personality factors 
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2802^ Characteristics of the creative pejrson • 

2803» Analysis of the creaftive process^ 

2804» Characteristics ^o£ the creative product. 

2805. Characteristics of 'the creative situation, short- ^d 

long-term; situational *f actors cont:ributing to creative 

performance ^ ^ - 

2806*- Measurement of creativity 

3000* Emotions* i " 

3100^ State Patterns: Physiological, Cognitdbve, Behavioral 

3101* Arousal stimuli v 

3102 • Response, dimensions 

3103. Uniqueness * ; ' ' , * 

3104* Learned-iinlearned dimensions * ^ 

3105. A^ective learning; autonomic and physiological leamirig 

' / 

3200* Relations to Traits, Roles* • w * 

3300* Moderation of Expression by Learning 

1# Culture patterns ^ r • . * * ' 

2. Age, sex, ^gr£)up norms 
* ' . * 

3400. jDinig Effects on Emotfional Patterns ' • . . 

350b. Differentiation of States, Reflecting Situational/ 
Organiismic, and Stimulus Variations, 'from Traits,? 
Represented as Long-Terra Individual Dispositiojis 

3600. Arousal States: Adrenergic Response, Stress . 

3700, Dysphoric States: Anxiety, Depression, Guilt, Shame/ 
Remdfse (see 4300) ^ . 

3800. Duph^ric St,ates: . Happiness, Elation, Joy, Hope, Confidence 
4000. Motivation . * ^ 

4100. C«^ncep\^uali2ation and Theory (human motiv^ation) 

4101. Homeost^atic systems, physxological need , ^ - 

4102. Need-press system (Murray) , subsystems, (n Ach) ^ 

4103. Dynamic\ systems (Freud, Cattell) , • ^ , 

4104. Cognitive. and cybernetic approacHe3: motivation inKerent ' 
in information-proceis'^ing functions (Hunt) , cognitive 
dissonance theory ^ incojngruity , collative variables 
(Berlyne)\, balance theories, exchange theory 

4105# Motivatioh inherent in individual perf orhiance , competence 
motivatiori (White) 

4106. Trait systems and patterns (Guilford, Cat^iell) 

4107. Values systiems^ moral character 

4108. ConceptualiWtion of interest, attitude, need, belief, 
value, ideal _ 
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4200. 
4201. 
4202. 



4203. 



430Q, 
4301. 
4302. 



4400. 
4401, 



4402.. 
'.4403. 



Process and Trait Formulations 

Relatiohs and differences in conception and approach 
Process theories and formulations 

1. Balance theories " 

2, Exchange theory 

Trait foriiulations: motives , values , character traits 
1* Methodology of measurement:: Strong^ paradigm, 
Thurstone scales, Likeft. scales, , Cattell's an4 
Campbell's indirect approaches: self-report, objec- 
tive, misperception, observation, rating, content 
analys^ig, unobtrusive measures' - 
Analytic approaches: factor analysis, multidimen- 
sional scaling, profile clusteri/ng 

Factored patterns of sentiments, attitudes, interests 
*t?eliefs, values 

Variations related to age, sex, sample, culture, 
and other environmental factors? * 



2. 



4. 



Frustration, Stress, ^ and Anxiety 
Frustration theory and research evidencife ' 
Conce'ptualization of stress * ^ . 
1/ Relati^on to frustration (Selye) 

Utility of stafess concept in interpretation of 
behavior ^ .-'^ 

Relationships among phyWiolocfical and .psychological 
aspects — ' ' < 

stress and coping, adaptation' 



2. 



4,. 



4303. AdapLta1;:ion-Level Theory (Helson) (see 5100f 



Conflict) ' * , . . 

Conceptualization of conflict (Miller, Murphy, Catteil) 
1. Types of conflict: role, value, internal , 
2/ • Approach and avoidance relations ;/ ; - : . ' 

Conflict measurement and calculus- 

Conflict in relation- to ;Uiterpretation and prediction 
of actioh 



4500 ♦ Interests' 'and Vocational Guidance < 

4501. Incremental value of interest measurement over ability 

and aptitude measures in predictions of various criteria 
on various populations (Thorndike, 10,000 Occupations; 
. Clark, Ilinnesota 'study) 

5000. Environmental Variables 

5100. Conceptualization of Environmental Variables- and Their 
Effects on Behavior;. Human Ecology 



5200. Methodologies for Encoding Environmental Factors 



5300 



Taxonomic Systems of Environraental Variables . 
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5400. Nonuative Studies of Selected pehaviors in Relation to 
Defined Patterns of Environmental Setting: Sampling 
.Problems in Relation to Populations, Behaviors , riacro- 
and Ilicro-Environmental Settings 

Interpersonal Behavior Processes ^ 

Group Theory , Role Theory, Interpersonal Settings 

Interpersonal 1 Perception, Attraction, Influence; Social 
Acuity, Empathy 

Variations , in Psychological Processes 

Paradigms for such Research, Taking Account of Persons, 
Tasks, Environmental Settings, and Occasions (Cattell 
covariation chart, Campbell-Fiske model, longitudinal 
replication) 

Paradigmatic Studies of Selected Learning, ^'lotivation , 
Perception, and Other Psychologipal Prpcesses tq Investi 
gate Variations Atiiributable to Shifts' in Subject^ Task, 
Setting, and Occasion Dimensions 

Analyses :to estimate magnitudes of variance components 
in standard ^dependent variables accounted for by trait, ' 
treatment, an^ trait % treatment sources and their 
specific^ constituents " 

Aijaly;^$s „6f total' interaction parameter estimates into 
principal components ort other dimension? in order to 
compare restilts by suchVmethoc^s with conventional R, 
P, Q analysis, both with single dependent variables 
and vectors (multiple dependent variables). 




